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being able to look after the building of small works railways, the
provision of lifts, the erection of storage tanks for liquids of all
kinds, the care of packing materials, like carboys and casks, the
safety of the factory and workers against fire and accidents, and
many other things.
After having, much to my gratification, patiently listened to this
long syllabus of possibilities for a works chemist to act as engineer,
you will, no doubt, be inclined to ask where the heaven-born genius
should come from who can do all that work. To perform all these
functions thoroughly requires a well-trained engineer with a large
experience in chemical works, and, as Mr. Paton once explained, not
merely a superior mechanic. It is useless, therefore, to expect a
chemist to undertake all such work. On the other hand, a works
chemist ought to possess an adequate knowledge of chemical tech-
nology to enable him to understand all kinds of plant, to give proper
instructions to the artisans in the works, to confer with specialists
in case of improvements, and to settle details with them, as well as
to work the plant afterwards.
In these days of great competition and scientific progress, a fore-
man, risen from the ranks, will only very rarely be able to act as a
works manager. True, a number of men are still with us, who
have worked hard to gain scientific knowledge, and to combine it
with their practical experience. Such men have been amongst the
founders of the enormous chemical industry of this country, and
we are proud of those still working and those coming on. The
future, however, belongs to the chemist who has gained practical
experience as foreman of a department, and combines therewith a
good engineering knowledge. Such a chemist ought to be properly
trained, and that cannot be done with young men who come to col-
lege imperfectly prepared, and certainly not in three years, as pre-
scribed at present; there ought to be another year added, so as to
teach more mechanics and physics in the beginning and to give a
proper course of chemical technology in the end.
Now there is only one thing more wanted, and that a most im-
portant one, namely, that manufacturers should realize that a works
chemist is not solely an analyst, but a highly useful practical tech-
nologist, who, given a little confidence, will in a short time repay
his salary many times over, and make them wonder that they could
ever have done without him. And, after all, most chemical works